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February,  198" 


The  Honorable  Ted  Schwinden 

Governor  of  Montana 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana   59620 

Dear  Governor  Schwinden: 

Attached  is  the  1986  Montana  Salary  and  Benefit  Survey  conducted  by  the 
State  Personnel  Division.  This  report  was  prepared  in  compliance  with 
Title  2,  Chapter  18,  MCA,  which  requires  that  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration continually  maintain  the  state  classification  and  pay  plan.  A 
critical  element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  plan  is  to  assure  that  state 
employees  are  appropriately  compensated  for  their  services.  The  report 
demonstrates  that  state  employees  are  falling  further  behind  the  market  in 
wages  and  benefits  compared  to  neighboring  states. 

The  attached  report  describes  the  methods  used  and  the  data  obtained  in  the 
survey.  The  information  included  in  this  report  was  gathered  and  analyzed 
in  order  to  help  address  a  variety  of  issues  regarding  employee  compen- 
sation and  benefits  in  Montana  state  government. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  received 
from  the  many  employers  who  provided  the  information  that  made  this  study 
possible.   Participating  employers  will  receive  a  copy  of  this  report. 


Sincerely, 


y&rtS-y 


Ellen  Feaver 

Director 

Department  of  Administration 
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DEFINITIONS 


The  following  definitions  are  provid- 
ed to  assist  in  the  reading  of  this 
report : 


MED  TAN  -  The  point  in  a  range  of 
numbers  where  half  the  numbers  are 
above  and  half  are  below.  The  median 
is  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the 
middle  point  instead  of  an  average 
when  extreme  responses  are  given  that 
distort  the  average. 


AVERAGE  -  The  average  is  the  center 
point  in  a  range  of  numbers.  The 
average  is  found  by  totaling  all 
numbers  in  the  range  and  dividing  by 
the  number  of  responses  received. 
The  mean  is  the  sane  as  the  average. 

CLASSIFIED  PAY  PLAN  -  This  pay  plan 
or  matrix  covers  the  salary  ranges  of 
the  majority  of  state  government 
employees  within  the  Executive  Branch 
of  state  government.  The  Department 
of  Administration  oversees  this  pay 
plan . 

CLERICAL  GROUP  -  An  occupational 
category  used  in  the  survey  so 
comparisons  could  be  made  by  grouping 
similar  jobs  performing  clerical 
tasks. 

CRAFT  GROUP  -  An  occupational  catego- 
ry used  in  the  survey  so  comparisons 
could  be  made  by  grouping  similar 
jobs  performing  tasks  related  to 
craft  occupations. 

FTE  -  Full-time  equivalent  positions 
allocated  to  agencies  by  the  Legisla- 
ture . 

JOB  CLASSES  -  A  breakdown  in  the 
occupational  group  which  contains 
specific  job  titles  sc  comparisons 
could  be  made  to  survey  responses. 

JOB  MATCH  -  A  specific  job  title  in 
state  government  that  was  similar  or 
matched  to  a  job  from  a  survey 
respondent . 

LABOR  MARKET  -  A  geographic  region 
where  applicants  are  drawn  for  jobs 
within  state  government. 


MEAN  -  See  definition  for  average. 


MIDPOINT  -  The  Midpoint  is  the  center 
point  used  when  only  a  high  and  low 
number  response  is  given.  The 
midpoint  is  found  by  adding  the  high 
and  low  response  and  dividing  by  two. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GROUP  -  An  occupational 
category  used  in  the  survey  to  group 
jobs  performing  tasks  that  did  not 
fall  within  the  other  four  occupa- 
tional groups. 

MONTANA  EMPLOYERS  -  A  labor  market  of 
215  Montana  employers  used  as  a  com- 
parison to  state  government  salaries 
and  benefits. 

NEIGHBORING  STATES  -  A  labor  market 
comprised  of  nine  state  governments 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  (Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming)  plus  Minnesota  used  as  a 
comparison  to  state  government 
salaries  and  benefits. 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  -  A  general 
category  of  jobs  grouped  by  similar 
skill  levels  to  use  for  comparison  in 
the  survey.  The  five  occupational 
groups  are:  Professional,  Technical, 
Clerical,  Crafts,  and  Miscellaneous. 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUP  -  An  occupational 
category  used  in  the  survey  so 
comparisons  could  be  made  by  grouping 
jobs  performing  similar  professional 
level  tasks. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
state  government. 


Refers  to  Montana 


TECHNICAL  GROUP  -  An  occupational 
category  used  in  the  survey  to  group 
jobs  performing  similar  technical 
level  tasks  so  comparisons  could  be 
made . 


SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  State 
Salary  survey  is  to  measure  the 
competitiveness  of  state  government 
salaries  and  benefits  with  the  labor 
markets  most  often  used  to  recruit 
employees  for  state  government. 

The  survey  data  is  divided  into  the 
labor  markets  of  Montana  employers 
and  neighboring  states.  Job  classes 
were  selected  to  represent  cross 
sections  of  both  occupational  groups 
and  grade  levels  in  state  government. 
In  Montana,  581  employers  were 
sampled.  Nine  neighboring  states 
were  sampled  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  as  well  as  Minnesota,  which  has 
a  reputation  for  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  equal  pay  for  comparable 
work  system.  A  total  of  187  job 
classes  were  selected  for  the  survey. 
Eighty-two  job  classes  were  selected 
for  the  survey  with  Montana  employ- 
ers; 144  job  classes  were  selected 
for  the  neighboring  states  survey, 
and  31  job  classes  were  selected  to 
be  common  to  both  labor  markets. 

Many  jobs  in  state  government  could 
not  be  compared  to  Montana  employers 
in  the  Professional  and  Tecbnical 
Occupational  Groups.  More  job 
matches  were  found  with  Montana 
employers  in  the  Clerical,  Crafts, 
and  Miscellaneous  Occupational 
Groups . 

The  survey  data  was  condensed  into 
the  following  areas  for  analysis: 

-  General  Occupational  Groups 
Occupational  Groups   summarized 
by  job  classes  and  job  titles 

-  Occupational   Groups   compiled 
into  grade  levels 

Benefits  provided  by  employers. 

A  technical  appendix  is  provided 
which  describes  the  methodology  used 
in  survey  design  and  analysis.  The 
appendix  also  contains  a  detailed 
comparison  of  salary  results. 


The  following  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  salary  and  benefit 
survey : 


1 .  State  government  salaries  con- 
tinue to  lag  behind  neighboring 
states.  The  gap  has  widened 
from  approximately  8%  to  approx- 
imately 12%  since  the  previous 
survey.  State  salaries  compared 
to  other  Montana  employers  are 
still  comparable  overall. 

2.  State  classified  employee  sal- 
aries at  most  grade  levels  are 
near  or  below  average  when  com- 
pared to  neighboring  states. 

3.  Salaries  paid  by  special  pay 
matrices  (retail  clerks,  blue 
collar  crafts,  teachers,  and 
physicians)  are  near  or  below 
the  average  compared  to  other 
Montana  employers  and  neighbor- 
ing states. 


4.  Half  of  the  employers  surveyed 
anticipate  salary  increases  for 
1987.  State  government  will  not 
keep  pace  with  those  employers. 

?.  Most  employers  have  a  system  for 
increasing  salaries  for  more 
productive  employees.  Montana 
state  government  does  not. 


6.  State  government's  monthly  con- 
tribution to  group  insurance  is 
comparable  to  other  employers. 

7.  State  government's  retirement 
contribution  is  slightly  below 
neighboring  states,  but  is 
comparable  to  other  Montana 
employers . 

8.  State  government  provides  com- 
parable leave  time  to  neighbor- 
ing states,  but  provides  more 
leave  time  when  compared  with 
other  Montana  employers. 


SALARY  SURVEY  RESULTS 
OVERALL  RESULTS 

The  survey  was  conducted  during 
August  of  1986.  Those  employers 
responding,  both  in-state  and 
out-of-state,  employ  a  total  of 
223,323  employees.  The  survey 
produced  3,103  job  matches  to  jobs  in 
state  government.  The  job  matches 
represent  the  salaries  of  44,085  job 
incumbents . 

Montana  employers  had  matches  on  75 
job  classes  which  matched  a  total  of 
2,094  times.  The  Montana  employer 
matches  involved  12,360  employees. 
Neighboring  states  had  134  job 
classes  that  matched  1,009  times. 
The  out-of-state  matches  involved 
31,725  employees.  The  responses  show 
that  many  state  jobs  could  not  be 
compared  to  Montana  employers  in  the 
professional  and  technical  areas. 
Mere  job  matches  were  found  in  the 
clerical,  crafts,  and  miscellaneous 
groups . 

State  government  salaries  continue  to 
rank  behind  its  neighboring  states. 
The  difference  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly from  the  1984  survey.  The 
State  remains  comparable  with  other 
Montana  employers  as  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 2. 

The  1982  and  1984  surveys  showed 
State  salaries  were  behind  neigh- 
boring states  by  7.8%  and  7.9%  re- 
spectfully. In  1986,  the  difference 
slipped  to  approximately  12%.  The 
State's  lack  of  competitive  salary 
increases  is  apparent  in  the  overall 
results. 

Tables  12  and  13  in  the  Appendix 
provide  a  detailed  comparison  between 
state  government  salaries,  other 
Montana  employees  and  neighboring 
states  by  job  class  and  occupational 
group.  Tables  14  and  17  in  the 
Appendix  show  the  number  of  job 
matches  received  by  occupational 
group  and  pav  grade. 


TABLE  1 

OVERALL  SALARY  SURVEY  RESULTS 

PERCENT  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

IS  ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 


Employer 
Sample 
Neighboring 
States 


Montana 
Employers 


Salary 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Avg.  or 
Midpoint 

Total  Com- 
pensation 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Avg.  or 
Midpoint 

Total  Com- 
pensation 


Percent 

Difference 

(  4.9) 

(15.6) 

(11.8) 

(12.2) 

(  0.4) 
(  2.1) 

(  0.1) 

(  0.6) 


A  trend  is  recurring  with  state 
salaries,  as  was  evidenced  in  1980. 
The  1980  survey  showed  that  state 
salaries  and  benefits  were  signifi- 
cantly behind  the  market  in  neighbor- 
ing states  and  near  or  below  the 
market  compared  with  Montana  employ- 
ers. The  1982  and  1984  surveys 
showed  that  the  gap  narrowed  when 
State  employees  received  approximate- 
ly 11%  in  pay  increases  during  the 
1981-83  biennium.  This  increase  was 
the  largest  since  the  inception  of 
the  statewide  pay  matrix.  Since  that 
time,  salary  increases  have  been 
significantly  less. 

Salary  increases  since  fiscal  year 
1977  have  included  a  fixed  dollar 
amount  plus  a  percentage  increase. 
Continued  fixed  dollar  increases 
cause  the  pay  matrix  to  become 
compressed.  Less  differential  now 
exists  between  the  grade  levels. 

This  practice  has  caused  state 
government  to  fall  further  behind  the 
market,  particularly  in  the  profes- 
sional occupations. 

Table  2  provides  a  comparison  between 
the  1986  survey  and  surveys  conducted 
in  the  previous  three  bienniums. 


TABLE  2 


Employer  Sample 
Neighboring  States 


Montana  Employers 


COMPARISON  TO  PREVIOUS  SURVEYS 

Above  (Belov 

OVERALL  SALARY  SURVEY  RESULTS* 

Percent 

State  is 

0  Survey 

Salary 

1986 

1984 

1982 

1980 

Minimum 

(  4.9) 

(  5.4) 

(  4.8) 

(  7.3) 

Maximum 

(15.6) 

(10.1) 

(11.3) 

(  9.0) 

Average /Midpoint 

(11.8) 

(  7.9) 

(  7.8) 

(10.8) 

TOTAL  COMPENSATION 

(12.2) 

(  5.6) 

(  7.0) 

(11.5) 

Minimum 

(  0.4) 

(  1.6) 

7.0 

(  0.9) 

Maximum 

(  2.1) 

0.3 

7.7 

(  2.2) 

Ave rage /Midpoint 

(  0.2) 

(  1.0) 

5.0 

(   0.8) 

TOTAL  COMPENSATION 

(  0.6) 

1.6 

9.7 

(  0.7) 

*   Sample  size  has  changed  somewhat  over  the  years,  but  the  numbers  still 
adequately  reflect  the  trend  in  salary  data. 


GRADE  LEVEL  COMPARISONS 


The  State's  average  classified  grade 
level  is  11.  The  average  grade  of 
classes  surveyed  within  Montana 
employers  is  13,  while  the  average 
grade  in  neighboring  states  is  16. 
It  is  important  to  note  this,  as  it 
partially  explains  why  the  overall 
results  of  the  survey  of  neighboring 
states  differs  from  the  overall 
results  of  the  survey  of  Montana 
employers. 


Graph  1  illustrates  the  State's 
salary  competitiveness  within  the 
classified  grade  levels  only.  The 
exact  percentage  differences  are 
shown  on  Table  3  for  neighboring 
states  and  Table  4  for  Montana 
employers.  It  appears  that  the  State 
is  paying  below  average  in  nearly  all 
categories  in  the  classified  grade 
levels.  The  peak  of  this  be- 
low-average trend  is  at  grade  14, 
where  state  salaries  average  15.9% 
below  neighboring  states. 

The  job  classes  surveyed  were  compil- 
ed into  grade  levels.  Some  of  the 
grade  levels  did  not  contain  suffi- 
cient job  classes  to  adequately 
represent  a  specific  pay  grade. 
Those  pay  grades  are  noted  with  an 
asterisk  in  Tables  3   and   4.    The 


corresponding  grades  are  not  shown  on 
Graph  1. 

The  Physicians'  Pay  Plan  is  repre- 
sented by  grade  32.  These  state 
salaries  are  above  average  at  the 
hire  rate,  but  near  or  below  average 
thereafter,  compared  to  neighboring 
states. 

Pay  for  liquor  store  clerks,  repre- 
sented by  grade  44,  is  about  average 
at  the  hire  rate,  but  is  significant- 
ly above  average  thereafter,  compared 
to  neighboring  states. 

Crafts  (grades  55  through  62)  ,  with 
the  exception  of  grade  62  (plumbers), 
are  generally  paid  by  the  State  at 
salaries  that  are  near  averages, 
compared  to  other  Montana  employers. 

State  salaries  at  grade  62  are 
noticeably  below  market.  With  craft? 
occupations,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  average  salary  comparisons  are 
much  more  reliable  than  minimum  or 
maximum  salary  comparisons,  simply 
because  most  employers  provide  a 
single  pay  rate  rather  than  a  range 
of  rates  to  crafts  employees. 

The  State's  institutional  teachers 
(grade  71)  are  paid  significantly 
less  than  their  counterparts  in 
Montana  school  districts  at  all 
stages  of  employment. 


TABLE  3 


PEI 

NEIGHBORING  STATES  BY  GRADE  LEVEL 

tCENT  STATE  IS  ABOVE 

(BELOW)  AVERAGE 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average  or 

Total 

Grade 

Salaries 
5.4 

Salaries 

Midpoint 
5.7 

Compensation 

5* 

(13.7) 

4.9 

6 

(  0.4) 

(19.2) 

(  8.1) 

(  8.5) 

7 

0.5 

(  5.1) 

(  4.6) 

(  5.5) 

8 

(12.7) 

(13.9) 

(  9.4) 

(  9.5) 

9 

(  4.3) 

(  9.1) 

(  7.4) 

(  7.8) 

10 

(  0.6) 

(1C3) 

(  6.1) 

(  6.8) 

11 

(  7.3) 

(16.5) 

(10.6) 

(11.0) 

12 

(  6.4) 

(17.3) 

(  9.7) 

(10.3) 

13 

(  3.9) 

(16.1) 

(11.4) 

(11.9) 

14 

(12.0) 

(16.7) 

(15.9) 

(16.1) 

15 

(  8.3) 

(18.1) 

(14.9) 

(15.4) 

16 

0.4 

(18.6) 

(12.6) 

(13.1) 

17 

(  1.8) 

(16.2) 

(14.5) 

(14.9) 

18 

0.7 

(13.3) 

(  9.7) 

(10.1) 

19 

1.6 

(11.2) 

(10.0) 

(10.2) 

20 

2.2 

(13.6) 

(  8.9) 

(  9.4) 

21 

(  8.2) 

(  9.7) 

(  7.1) 

(  7.5) 

22 

7.0 

(13.0) 

(10.6) 

(11.7) 

32 

24.1 

(  2.5) 

(  2.4) 

(  3.1) 

44* 

(1.8) 

17.3 

TABLE  4 
MONTANA  EMPLOYERS  BY 

8.8 
GRADE  LEVEL 

6.3 

PERCE 

(BELOW)  AVERAGE 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average  or 

Total 

Grade 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Midpoint 

Compensation 

4 

(  7.5) 

(16.0) 

(10.6) 

(  8.5) 

5 

5.5 

21.3 

4.8 

5.3 

6 

(  6.2) 

3.5 

(  6.3) 

(  4.6) 

7 

(  0.9) 

13.6 

3.2 

4.8 

8 

3.9 

(31.0) 

3.8 

4.1 

9 

(  4.3) 

(  4.3) 

(  5.7) 

(  5.2) 

10 

(  0.1) 

4.3 

0.9 

2.3 

11* 

4.1 

10.9 

6.4 

6.8 

12* 

(  4.7) 

(  1.2) 

(  2.6) 

(  2.1) 

13* 

4.3 

6.9 

4.7 

5.9 

14* 

(  7.0) 

1.2 

(  2.9) 

(  2.2) 

15* 

0.1 

6.3 

5.2 

5.5 

16* 

3.6 

5.3 

0.2 

0.7 

17* 

(  2.0) 

(  1.8) 

(  1.2) 

0.1 

55 

1.3 

0.1 

1.3 

0.2 

57 

(  8.1) 

1.3 

(  1.9) 

(  3.7) 

59 

4.1 

(  0.2) 

0.1 

(  1.2) 

60 

2.3 

(  0.2) 

(  0.6) 

(  0.4) 

61 

7.5 

(  1.3) 

0.5 

0.9 

62 

(12.7) 

(22.8) 

(19.9) 

(19.7) 

71 

(14.7) 

(26.7) 

(23.3) 

(22.8) 

*Job  matches  received  do  not  adequately  represent  the  grade  level  as  a  whole  and 
should  not  be  used  to  make  decisions  affecting  the  bulk  of  all  positions  and 
classes  within  the  grade.  Individual  job  matches  received  are  shown  in  Tables 
14  and  15  in  the  Appendix. 


CLASSIFIED  GRADE  LEVELS  ONLY  * 
AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT  SALARIES 


Grade 
Grade  22 
Grade  21 
Grade  20 
Grade  19 
Grade  18 
Grade  17 
Grade  16 
Grade  15 
Grade  14 
Grade  13 
Grade  12 
Grade  11 
Grade  10 
Grade  9 
Grade  8 
Grade  7 
Grade     6 
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Percent  Montana  is  Above  (Below)  Mean 

■1  Neighboring  States  V/A  Montana  Employers 
Data  not  containing  sufficient 
representation  is  not  shown  on  graph. 

6  Graph   1 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP  COMPARISONS 

Table  5  and  Graph  2  show  the  competi- 
tiveness of  state  average  or  midpoint 
salaries  by  general  occupational 
group.  The  Professional  and  Techni- 
cal Occupations  show  that  state 
salaries  are  significantly  below  the 
average  with  neighboring  states.  The 
state  pays  significantly  more  than 
neighboring  states  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Group.  State  salaries  are  near 
average  with  the  Montana  employers  in 
all  the  Occupational  Groups. 

Table  5  shows  differences  in  salary 
comparison  between  neighboring  states 
and  Montana  employers.  Discrepancies 
exist  in  all  groups  except  Clerical 
and  Crafts.  Part  of  the  difference 
can  be  attributed  to  the  number  of 
■job  matches  received.  The  neighbor- 
ing states  survey  had  over  four  times 
as  many  job  classes  surveyed  in  the 
Professional  category  and  nearly 
three  times  as  many  job  classes 
surveyed  in  the  Technical  group.  The 
Montana  employer  survey  had  nearly 
three  times  as  many  job  classes 
surveyed  in  the  Miscellaneous  group 
and  over  four  times  as  many  Clerical 
job  classes  surveyed. 

Tables  12  and  13  in  the  Appendix 
provide  a  detailed  comparison  between 
State  Salaries,  Montana  employers, 
and  neighboring  states  by  job  class 
and  occupational  groups. 


TABLE  5 

COMPETITIVENESS  OF  STATE 

AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT 

SALARIES  BY  GENERAL 

OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


General 
Occupa- 
tional      Employer 
Group*       Sample 


Profes-   Neighboring 
sional   States 


laneous   States 


Montana 


Percent 

State  Is 

Above 

(Below) 

Survey 

(12.9) 


Montana 

(  1 

.3) 

Techni- 

Neighboring 

(  9, 

.  0 

cal 

States 

Montana 

1 

.4 

Clerical 

Neighboring 
States 

(  1, 

.3) 

Montana 

(  1, 

.3) 

Crafts 

Neighboring 
States 

(  2, 

,1) 

Montana 

0, 

.8 

Miscel- 

Neighboring 

11, 

.2 

1.8 


*  Job  titles  indicated  in  occupation- 
al groups  are  shown  on  Tables  12  and 
13. 


PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Table  6  and  Graph  3  illustrate  the 
comparison  of  State  salaries  by  Pro- 
fessional Occupational  Group.  The 
average  salary  for  the  Professional 
Occupational  Group  is  12.7%  less  than 
neighboring  states.  State  salaries 
are  11.1%  to  30.2%  below  the  average 
for  14  of  the  23  individual  Profes- 
sional Groups,  compared  to  neighbor- 
ing states.  State  salaries  for  the 
nine   remaining   Professional  Groups 


are  also  below  the  market  of  neigh- 
boring states,  but  by  less  (0.8%  to 
5.3%).  Groups  where  state  salaries 
are  within  6%  of  average  survey 
salaries  of  neighboring  states 
include  Top  Officials;  Forestry  and 
Agriculture  Sciences;  Medicine; 
Veterinary  Medicine;  Nursing;  Other 
Health  Professionals;  Library  and 
Archival  Sciences;  Art,  Photography, 
Journalism,  and  Radio/TV;  and  Protec- 
tive Services. 


COMPETETIVENESS  OF  MONTANA  AVERAGE  SALARIES 
By  General  Occupational  Group 

General  Occupetlonal  Group 


Professional 


Technical 


Clerical 


Crafts 


Miscellaneous 


-15       -12         -9-6-30369 

Percent  Montana  is  Above  (Below)  Mean 
■i  Neighboring  States  E223  Montana  Employers 
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TABLE  6 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS 

PERCENT  STATE  IS 

ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 


Occupation- 
al  Group** 


Neighbor-  Montana 

ing  States  Employers 

Top  Officials    (  5.0)  * 

Engineering  & 

Architecture    (23.9)  (  4.8) 

Computer  Science  (18.3)  (  6.7) 

Forestry  t<   Agri- 
culture Sci.     (  2.7)  * 


Biological 

Sciences 

(11. 

,9) 

* 

Other  Physical 

&  Life  Sci. 

(16, 

.9) 

* 

Behavioral 

Sciences 

(13, 

.4) 

* 

Medicine 

(  2, 

.4) 

* 

Dentistry 

(24, 

.0) 

* 

Veterinary  Med. 

(  4, 

.7) 

* 

Fharmacv 

(30, 

.2) 

* 

Nursing 

(  4 

.2) 

19. 

,7 

Other  Health 

Professionals 

(  4 

.3) 

9, 

,2 

Education 

(14 

.5) 

(23, 

,3) 

Library  &  Archi- 

val Sciences 

(  4 

.2) 

0, 

,7 

Law 

(24 

.5) 

* 

Art /Photography/ 
Journalism  & 
Radio /TV 

Accounting 

General  Business 
&  Economics 

Hospital  Admin- 
istration 

Protective  Serv. 

Planning 

Aviation 

TOTAL 


(  0.8) 
(11.1) 

(18.1) 

(13.5) 

(  5.4) 
(14.3) 
(19.9) 

(12.7) 


(  2.1) 

(16.0) 

* 

* 

(11.9) 
* 

(  2.2) 


*No  data  available. 
**Job  titles  included  in  Occupational 
Groups  are  shown  on  Tables  12  and  13. 


Large  discrepancies  are  shown  between 
the  two  surveys  in  the  Engineering  & 
Architecture,  and  the  Planning  Occu- 
pations. The  results  for  neighboring 
states  should  be  emphasized  more  than 
the  results  with  Montana  employers. 
More  job  classes  were  surveyed 
out-of-state,  which  represented  more 
employers.  Data  from  Montana  employ- 
ers should  be  emphasized  more  in  the 
Nursing  and  Accounting  Groups  because 
more  job  matcher,  were  received  from 
Montana  employers. 

Prior  state  salary  surveys  have 
indicated  that  in  professional  occu- 
pations, state  salaries  have  remained 
marginally  competitive  over  the  past 
few  years.  This  survey  shows  that 
the  gap  has  widened.  The  State 
cannot  afford  to  become  less  competi- 
tive in  obtaining  and  keeping  quali- 
fied employees. 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Salary  comparisons  for  the  Technical 
Occupational  Groups  are  shown  on 
Table  7  and  Graph  4.  The  majority  of 
salaries  are  significantly  below  the 
average  compared  to  neighboring 
states.  Only  three  groups  (Computer 
Science,  Other  Physical  &  Life 
Sciences,  Library  &  Archival  Sci- 
ences) were  near  the  average. 

More  variation  occurred  in  salary 
comparisons  with  other  Montana 
employers.  One-half  of  the  group  was 
significantly  below  the  average, 
while  the  other  half  was  significant- 
ly above.  Consequently,  the  total 
reflected  state  salaries  as  being 
near  the  average.  A  larger  sample 
size  with  the  neighboring  states  was 
found  in  the  Engineering  &  Architec- 
ture and  General  Business  groups. 
The  results  for  neighboring  states  in 
these  groups  should  be  emphasized.  A 
larger  sample  size  with  Montana 
employers  was  found  in  the  Computer 
Science  and  Health  groups. 


PROFESSIONAL.  GROUPS 
AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT  SALARIES 


Occupational  Group 

Engineering  &  Architecture 

Computer  Science 

Nursing 

Other  Health 

Education 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Economics 

Top  Officials 

Forestv  &  Agricultural  Sciences 

Biological  Sciences 

Other  Physical  &  Life  Sciences 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Veterinary  Medicine 

Phannacy 

Law 

Art,  Photo.  Journalism  Radio/TV 

Protective  Services 

Planning 

Aviation 

Library  &  Archival  Sciences 

Hospital  Administration 


'///// 
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TABLE  7 

TECHNICAL  GROUPS 

PERCENT  THE  STATE  IS 

ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 

Occupation-      Neighbor-   Montana 
al  Group**     ing  States   Employers 

Electronics       (26.6)        * 
Eng.  &  Arch.       (  9.4)       fll .6) 


Computer  Sci.  (2.5) 
Forestry  & 

Agric.  Sci.  (10.1) 

Other  Physical 

&  Life  Sci.  3.1 

Behavioral  Sci.  (  8.3) 


8.9 


CRAFT  OCCUPATIONS 

Table  9  and  Graph  5  show  State  Craft 
salaries  compared  to  those  of  the 
survey.  Overall,  state  salaries  paid 
to  the  craft  groups  are  near  average. 

One  difference  is  with  Plumbers  in- 
cluded in  the  Structural  Group.  In 
this  case,  State  salaries  are  signif- 
icantly below  average  compared  to 
Montana  employers  (shown  in  Table  12 
in  Appendix).  However,  the  State 
normally  offers  its  Plumbers 
year-round  employment  and  the  addi- 
tion of  state  benefits  reduces  the 
entire  average  salary  differential. 


Health 
Education 


(  9.9)       18.6 
*         25.3 


Library  &  Arch- 
ival Sci.  0.1        30.6 

Art/Photo. /Journ. 
&   Radio/TV       (17.9)        * 

Accounting  *         (  5.8) 

Gen.  Business     (10.0)       (10.1) 

Protective  Serv.   (17.4)       (10.5) 

TOTAL  (  9.3)       (  1.4) 

*No  data  available. 

*AJoh  titles  included  in  Occupational 
Groups  are  shown  in  Tables  12  and  13. 

CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Table  8  and  Graph  5  compare  state 
salaries  with  those  found  in  the 
survey.  A  significantly  larger 
sample  of  job  classes  and  employers 
was  found  with  Montana  employers. 
The  results  show  that  state  salaries 
in  this  group  are  comparable  with 
other  Montana  employers.  The  state, 
however,  is  noticeably  behind  in  the 
Computer  Science  and  Shipping  and 
Receiving  Groups. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

On  Table  10  and  Graph  5,  the  competi- 
tiveness of  State  salaries  for  the 
Miscellaneous  Occupational  Groups  is 
illustrated.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Unskilled/Semi-skilled  Group, 
State  salaries  are  near  or  above 
average  compared  to  Montana  employ- 
ers. 

The  Unskilled/Semi-skilled  Group 
consists  of  three  classified  job 
classes  and  one  class  paid  under  the 
special  Blue  Collar  Plan.  The 
results  obtained  for  these  two 
subgroups  differ  considerably. 
Specifically,  the  Blue  Collar  Laborer 
is  being  paid  in  line  with  market 
averages  with  Montana  employers, 
while  the  others  are  paid  signifi- 
cantly below  average.  This  indicates 
a  need  to  further  coordinate  the  two 
different  pay  plans. 

Comparisons  made  with  neighboring 
states  show  that  state  government 
salaries  are  above  the  average. 
However,  the  sample  size  received 
from  neighboring  states  was  small. 
Therefore,  the  results  received  do 
not  adequately  represent  those 
occupational  groups. 
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TECHNICAL  GROUPS 
AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT  SALARIES 


Occupational  Group 

Engineering  &  Architecture 

Computer  Science 

Health 

Education 

Accountrig 

Forestry  &  Agricultural  Sciences 

Other  Physical  &  Lite  Sciences 

Behavioral  Sciences 

Art,  Photo,  Journalism,  Radio/TV 


General  Business 


Protective  Services 


Electronics 


Library  &  Archival  Sciences 


WM 


V////. 
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Graph  4 


CLERICAL,  CRAFTS  &   MISCELLANEOUS  GROUPS 
AVERAGE  OR   MIDPOINT  SALARIES 

Occupational  Group 


Clerical 


General 


Accounting 


Shipping  &  Receiving 


Computer  Science 


*  Crafts 


Structural 


Machine  Operators  &  Mechanics 


Personal  Services 


Miscellaneous 


Personal  &  Domestic 


Custodian 


Unekiled  -  Semi  Skilled 


Retail  Sales 


Miscellaneous  Services 


; 


■ 


ft 


///////////////// — 
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Graph  5 


TABLE  8 

CLERICAL  GROUPS 

PERCENT  THE  STATE  IS 

ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 


Occupation- 

Neigl 

ibor- 

Montana 

al  Group** 

ing 

States 

Employers 

General 

( 

1. 

3) 

0.7 

Accounting 

* 

(  2.8) 

Shipping  & 

Receiving 

* 

(  7.5) 

Computer 

Science 

* 

(  8.5) 

TOTAL  (1.3) 

*  No  data  available. 


(  1.3) 


**Job  titles  included  in  Occupational 
Groups  are  shown  on  Tables  12  and  13. 


TABLE  10 
MISCELLANEOUS  GROUPS 
PERCENT  THE  STATE  IS 
ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 

Occupation-     Neighbor-   Montana 
al  Groups**    ing  States   Employers 

Retail  Sales       9.6         * 

Personal  & 
Domestic  *  13.4 

Custodians         *         (0.5) 

Miscellaneous     16.1         * 

Unskilled /Semi- 
skilled *         (10.4) 

TOTAL  11.2         1.8 

*No  data  available. 

**Job  titles  included  in  Occupational 
Groups  are  shown  in  Tables  12  and  13. 


TABLE  9 

CRAFTS 
PERCENT  THE  STATE  IS 
ABOVE  (BELOW)  AVERAGE 


Occupation- 
al  Group** 

Structural 

Machine 
Operators 
&  Mechanics 

Personal 
Services 

TOTAL 


Neighbor-    Montana 
ing  States   Employers 


(  2.1) 


(  2.1) 


(  0.7) 

1.8 

25.1 
0.8 


*No  data  available. 

**Job  titles  included  in  Occupational 
Groups  are  shown  in  Tables  12  and  13. 


GENERAL  BENEFIT  RESULTS 

The  General  benefit  data  is  presented 
in  outline  form  and  in  the  same  order 
as  presented  by  the  questionnaire. 
Two  hundred  and  fifteen  Montana  em- 
plovers  responded  to  this  portion  of 
the  survey,  whereas  212  employers 
responded  to  the  salary  portion.  All 
10  neighboring  states  responded.  This 
outline  includes  the  number  of  the 
question,  the  questions  and  summary 
of  responses  —  A.  Out-of-state;  B. 
In-state;  C.  Montana  State  Govern- 
ment. 

Responses  to  some  questions  have  been 
presented  in  two  ways  (Questions  15, 
16,  17,  and  20).  A  mean,  or  average, 
as  well  as  a  median,  is  shown.  The 
median  is  used  to  show  a  better 
reflection  of  a  middle  point  than  the 
average  represents. 
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General  Benefit  questions: 

1 .  When  do  you  expect  to  grant  your 
next  general  increase  to  your 
employees? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  7  of  10 
states  answered  the  question. 
Four  states  are  expecting  a 
general  pay  increase  during 
July,  1987,  while  two  states 
expect  an  increase  during 
January  and  March,  1987. 

B.  In-state  —  139  of  215 
employers  answered  the 
questions.  Many  dates  were 
reported,   with   the   most   common 


being  July,  1987  (49 
and  January,  1987 
sponses) . 


responses) ; 
(24    re- 


CI.  The  State  of  Montana  is  not 
anticipating  a  general  pay 
increase  for  the  biennium. 

2 .  This  general  pay  increase  will 
average  what  percent? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Two  states 
responded  with  an  average  in- 
crease expected  of  2.2%. 

B.  In-state  —  121  of  215 
employers  answered  the  question. 
The  average  expected  increase 
reported  is  1.9%. 


C.    The   State   of   Montana 
not  anticipate  a  pay  increase. 


does 


3.  In   addition   to   general   in- 
creases, do  you  also  grant  other 


automatic 


Pa>T 


increases   based 


directly  upon  percent  changes  in 
cost  of  living  or  consumer 
prices?  If  so,  please  explain 
your  formula. 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Eight  states 
responded.   All  said  no. 

B.  In-state  —  201  of  215 
employers  answered  the  question. 
177  said  no  to  having  automatic 
COLA  pay  increases. 


A  variety  of  responses  were 
received  showing  formulas  used 
for  providing  COLA.  Some  use 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  or  a 
percentage,  while  others  use  the 
rate  of  inflation. 


C.    The   state   of   Montana 
not  grant  COLA  pay  increases. 


does 


4.  Exclusive  of  general  and  cost  of 
living  type  pay  increases,  do 
your  employees  receive  addition- 
al pay  increases  based  on  their 
length  of  service  with  the 
organization? 

A.     Out-of-state 
states  answered  the 
said   yes,   and   4 
having     longevity 
increases . 


All    10 

question.   6 

said   no   to 

type     pay 


B.  In-state  —  207  of  215 
employers  answered  the  question. 
132  said  no,  and  75  said  yes  to 
having  longevity  pay  increases. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  grants 
pay  increases  for  longevity 
through  its  steps  and  through  a 
1%  adjustment  for  each  five-year 
service  increment.  However,  no 
step  increases  were  granted  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986,  except  for  the 
six-month  probationary  increase, 
and  none  are  expected  for  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1989. 

5 .  If  your  answer  to  question  4  is 
yes,  please  explain  your  system 
by  giving  an  illustration  as  to 
what  percent  increase  is  granted 
to  reward  an  employee  for  a  spe- 
cific number  of  years  service. 

A.  Out-of-state  —  five  of  the 
six  states  providing  longevity 
raises  responded.  The  average 
increment  is  0.9%.  Two  states 
provide  longevity  raises  for 
five  years  of  service;  another 
provides  the  raise  for  eight 
years.  One  state  pays  $30  a 
month  for  each  five  years  of 
continuous  service. 
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B.  In-state  —  The  different 
types  of  longevity  pay  increases 
vary  widely.  However,  39  out  of 
75  employers  providing  longevity 
increases  revealed  the  dollar 
amount  or  percentage  of  such 
increases  based  on  a  specific 
time  of  service.  From  these 
results  an  average  of  2.5%  for 
each  year  of  service  was 
calculated.  The  range  of  these 
estimated  yearly  longevity 
adjustments  was  from  .01%  to 
10%. 


7 .  If  your  answer  to  Question  6  is 
yes,  are  your  merit  pay  in- 
creases paid  as  an  increase  to 
an  employee's  base  rate,  or  as  a 
lump-sum  bonus? 


A.  Out-of-state  —  All  five 
states  providing  merit  increases 
answered  the  question.  Three 
states  provide  base  rate  in- 
creases, one  state  provides 
lump-sum  increases,  while  one 
state  provides  both  types  of 
merit  increases. 


C.  The  State  of  Montana  has  two 
systems  for  rewarding  longevity 
with  pay.  Under  the  first 
system,  an  employee  receives  an 
approximate  8%  pay  increase 
after  the  first  six  months  of 
service,  and  2%  for  each  of  12 
years  of  service  thereafter. 
Under  the  second  system,  an 
employee  receives  about  1%  for 
each  five-year  service  incre- 
ment. However,  steps  (2%)  were 
frozen  in  Fiscal  Year  1986, 
except  for  the  six-month 
probationary  increase,  and  none 
are  expected  to  be  granted  for 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989. 


6.  Are  your  most  productive  employ- 
ees given  pay  increases  exceed- 
ing those  given  to  average  or 
less    than    average    producing 


employees? 


A.     Out-of-state 
states  answered  the 
said   yes,   and   5   said 
having  merit  pay  increases. 


All    10 
question.   5 


B.  In-state  —  208  out  of  215 
employers  answered  the  question. 
118  said  yes  and  90  said  no. 


C.    The   State   of   Montana 
not  grant  merit  pay  increases, 


does 


B.  In-state  —  121  employers 
answered  the  question.  Nine- 
ty-two employers  provide  base 
rate  increases,  6  employers 
provide  lump-sum  increases,  17 
provide  both  types  of  merit 
increases,  and  6  utilize  some 
other  method. 

C.  A  State  of  Montana  merit  pay 
system  has  not  been  implemented. 

8.  If  your  answer  to  Question  6  is 
yes,   what   tools   do  you  use   to 


distinguish 


among 


performance level  s for 


employee 


pay 


purposes 


(i.e. 


manage- 


ment-by-objectives , 


suits-oriented 


performance 


appraisals , 


attitude-type 


performance  appraisals,  forced 
employee  ranking  systems  and/or 
supervisor  discretion.) 

A.  Out-of-state  —  A  out  of  the 
5  states  providing  merit  type 
pay  increases  answered  the 
question.  One  state  uses  MBO 
type  appraisals.  Two  of  the 
states  use  results-oriented 
appraisals.  The  remaining 
states  used  a  combination  of  the 
tools . 

B.  In-state  —  All  of  the  118 
employers  providing  merit  type 
pay    increases    answered    the 
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question.  Two  of  the  employers  use 
MBO  type  appraisals.  Thirty-seven 
of  the  employers  use  results-orien- 
ted appraisals.  Twenty-three 
employers  use  supervisor  discretion 
to  distinguish  among  employee 
performance  levels  for  pay  purpos- 
es. Fifty-eight  of  the  employers 
utilize  a  combination  of  the  tools. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  does  not 
grant  merit  pay  increases.  How- 
ever, the  State  does  use  a  re- 
sults-oriented performance  ap- 
praisal that  is  individually 
patterned  to  monitor  performance  of 
pre-determined  goals  and  objec- 
tives . 

9.  If  your  answer  to  Question  6  is 
yes,  does  your  merit  pay  system 
increase   or   decrease   employee 


satisfaction 


and 


increase 


decrease  productivity  in  your 
organization? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  of  the 
states  providing  merit  type  pay 
increases  answered  the  question. 
Three  states  said  that  the  merit 
pay  system  results  in  increased 
employee  satisfaction,  and  4  states 
said  employee  productivity  in- 
creased . 

B.  In-state  —  105  of  the  118 
employers  providing  merit  pay 
increases  answered  the  question. 
102  employers  providing  merit  type 
pay  increases  indicated  that  their 
system  increases  productivity.  One 
felt  that  their  system  decreases 
productivity;  while  the  other 
employer  could  not  provide  an 
answer  either  way. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  does  not 
have  a  merit  pay  system. 

10.  Can  your  employees  get  cash 
awards  for  making  suggestions  to 
improve  or  streamline  operations? 

A.  Out-of-state  -  All  10  states 
answered    the   question.     Five 


said  yes,  and  5  said  no  to  provid- 
ing cash  awards  for  worthy  employee 
suggestions . 

B.  In-state  —  204  employers 
answered  the  question.  35  said 
yes,  and  169  said  no  to  providing 
cash  awards  for  worthy  suggestions. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  has  had  a 
suggestion  system  since  April, 
1982. 

1 1 .  Please  explain  any  other  system, 
other  than  promotion,  by  which  your 
employees  can  increase  their 
salaries. 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Two  states 
responded.  One  stated  pay  could  be 
increased  through  additional  duties 
and  reclassifications.  The  other 
stated  through  incentive  awards. 

B.  In-state  —  71  employers 
responded.  Three  employers  pro- 
vided bonuses;  8  provided  sale 
commissions;  3  mentioned  assuming 
additional  duties;  2  provided 
additional  pay  for  a  shift  differ- 
ential. Other  responses  included 
increased  pay  for  additional 
academic  preparation,  professional 
registration  or  transfer  to  higher 
job  category. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  does  not 
have  any  other  major  system  for 
increasing  salaries. 

12.  What  other  things  do  you  do  to 
increase  employee  productivity? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Three  states 
responded.  Two  states  provided 
formal  training  or  some  tuition 
reimbursement.  One  state  utilized 
incentive  awards. 

B.  In-state  —  129  responded.  45 
employers  provided  formal  training 
or  seminars  and  some  tuition 
reimbursement  to  enhance  productiv- 
ity; ten  employers  specified  MBO 
approaches;   16  employers  mentioned 
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staff  meetings  for  better  commun- 
ication, performance  evaluations, 
incentive  awards,  or  employee  of 
the  month  awards.  The  remaining  60 
employers  utilized  a  variety  of 
methods,  including  profit  sharing 
and  pension  plans,  management 
emphasis  on  employee  relations, 
merit  bonuses,  praise,  newsletter, 
teamwork  development,  social 
activities,  employee  recognition, 
improved  working  conditions,  or 
quality  circles. 


C.  To  improve  productivity,  the 
State  of  Montana  provides  some 
formal  training  and  tuition  reim- 
bursement, flex  time,  and  re- 
sults-oriented performance  apprai- 
sals. Individual  agencies  may  do 
some  other  things  to  improve 
productivity.  Some  agencies 
provide  service  pins. 


13.  How  many  total  days  paid  leave 
do  your  employees  receive  on  the 

average per calendar year? 

(Include   paid  holidays,   vacation 
leave,  sick  leave,  military  leave, 


and  educational  leave.) 


A.  Out-of-state  —  All  ten  states 
answered  the  question.  The  average 
leave  usage  reported  is  37.8  days 
annually.  Number  of  days  ranged 
from  30  to  51. 


14.  Are  your  employees  covered  by 
Social  Security? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states 
answered  the  question.  Only  two  of 
these  said  no  to  being  in  the 
Social  Security  program. 

B.  In-state  —  210  employers 
answered  the  question.  All  said 
yes  to  being  in  the  Social  Security 
program. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana  is  in  the 
Social  Security  program. 

15  .  Excluding contributions to 

Social  Security,  what  average 
percent  of  an  employee's  salary 
does  your  organization  contribute 
toward  retirement  and/or  pro- 
fit-sharing? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states 
answered  the  question.  The  average 
retirement  contribution  reported  is 
8.9%.  The  responses  ranged  from  5% 
to  17%,  with  8.2%  being  the  median. 

B.  In-state  —  178  of  215  employ- 
ers answered  the  question.  The 
average  retirement  and  profit-shar- 
ing contribution  reported  is  5.7%. 
Responses  of  no  contribution  are 
included  in  the  average.  Responses 
ranged  from  zero  to  20%,  with  the 
median  being  6.4%. 

C.  The  State  of  Montana's  retire- 
ment contribution  is  presently 
6.4%. 


B.  In-state  —  206  of  215  employ- 
ers answered  the  question.  The 
average  leave  usage  reported  is 
25.2  days  annually.  Responses  of 
no  paid  leave  are  included  in  the 
average.   Days  ranged  from  0  to  53. 


C.  The  State  of  Montana's  estima- 
ted average  leave  usage  is  38.5 
days  annually. 


16 .  What  average  monthly  dollar 
amount  does  your  organization 
contribute  toward  group  insurance 
premiums  for  each  employee? 
(Include  payments  on  health,  life, 
dental,  vision,  and  disability 
insurance  plans  for  the  employee 
and  his  dependents.) 


A.   Out-of-state  —  All  10  states 
answered  the  question.   The  average 
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insurance  contribution  reported  is 
$120  per  month.  Responses  ranged 
from  $59  to  $190,  with  $114  being 
the  median. 


B.  In-state  —  198  of  215  employ- 
ers answered  the  question.  The 
average  insurance  contribution  is 
$110  per  month.  Responses  of  no 
contribution  are  included  in  the 
average.  Responses  ranged  from 
zero  to  $270,  with  $99  being  the 
median. 


C.  The  State  of  Montana's  insur- 
ance contribution  is  $115  per 
month. 


17 .  What  percent  of  all  your  employ- 
ees, including  administrative,  are 
formally  organized  for  bargaining 
purposes? 


A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states 
answered  the  question.  The  average 
percent  of  bargaining  organization 
is  13.9%.  One  state  is  45%  organ- 
ized, while  another  is  94%  organ- 
ized. The  other  8  states  are 
completely  non-union  and  are 
included  in  the  average. 


B.  In-state  —  149  of  215  employ- 
ers answered  the  question.  The 
average  percent  of  bargaining 
organization  is  37%.  Non-union 
employers  are  included  in  the 
average.  The  responses  ranged  from 
zero  to  100%,  with  30%  being  the 
median. 


C.  Employees  of  the  State  of 
Montana  (not  including  University 
Systems)  are  56%  organized  in  75 
different  bargaining  units.  In  the 
University  System,  75%  of  the 
employees  are  organized  in  17 
bargaining  units. 


18.  If  your  answer  to  Question  17  is 
greater  than  0%,  what  effect  has 
organized  bargaining  had  on  your 
pay  system  for  non-organized 
employees? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  In  the  state 
that  is  45%  unionized,  bargaining 
for  wages  is  not  allowed.  In  the 
other  state,  general  pay  adjust- 
ments were  said  to  be  identical, 
however,  non-union  employees  are 
eligible  for  performance  related 
pay  increases. 

B.  In-state  —  78  employers 
responded.  37  employers  stated 
that  pay  adjustments  were  the  same 
for  organized  and  non-organized 
employees.  17  employers  stated 
organization  had  no  affect  on  the 
pay  system  or  non-organized  employ- 
ees. 24  employers  provided  a 
variety  of  responses,  which  in- 
cluded pay  tends  to  be  a  little 
higher,  tends  to  raise  all  sal- 
aries, caused  compression  of 
salaries,  positive  benefits, 
increased  non-union  salaries, 
non-union  have  gotten  less,  or 
increased  benefits  only. 

C.  In  the  State  of  Montana, 
organized  and  non-organized  employ- 
ees have  historically  been  given 
the  same  average  increase  each 
year.  Often,  the  distribution  of 
this  average  increase  is  effected. 
For  example,  lower  level  employees 
could  get  higher  percentages  than 
others,  thereby  affecting  relative 
relationships  between  grade  levels. 


19.  On  the  average,  how  many  pro- 
motions can  your  new  hires  expect 
to  receive  within  the  first  five 
years  of  their  employment?  (In- 
clude career  ladder  promotions.) 

A.  Out-of-state  —  5  of  the  10 
states  answered  the  question.  The 
average  reported  promotions  within 
five  years  is  2.4.  The  responses 
ranged  from  1  to  5 . 
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B.  In-state  —  123  of  215  employ- 
ers answered  the  questions.  The 
average  reported  number  of  promo- 
tions within  five  years  is  two. 
Responses  ranged  from  zero  to  10. 

C.  The  average  State  of  Montana 
employee  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  promoted  twice  within  the 
first  five  years  of  employment  with 
the  State. 


20.  What  percent  of  all  your  employ- 
ees do  you  expect  to  terminate 
their  employment  with  your  organi 
zation   within   the   next   twelve 


months? 


A.  Out-of-state  —  8  of  the  10 
states  answered  the  question.  The 
average  reported  turnover  rate  is 
18%.  Responses  ranged  from  13.2% 
to  30%,  with  15%  being  the  median. 


B.  In-state  -  179  of  215  employers 
answered  the  question.  The  average 
reported  turnover  rate  is  13%. 
Responses  of  no  turnover  are 
included  in  the  average.  Responses 
range  from  zero  to  150%,  with 
median  being  10%. 


C.   The  State  of  Montana  current 
estimate  of  turnover  is  13%. 
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SURVEY  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

For  pay  purposes,  all  Montana  state 
employees  are  in  one  of  the  following 
categories: 


10. 


11, 


12, 
13, 


14, 
15, 


Elected  legislators. 
Legislative  staff. 
Elected  judges  (7  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  32  District  Court 
Judges)   and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court . 
Judicial  staff. 

Exempt   staff   of   the   Montana 
University  System. 
University   System  staff  under 
academic  contract. 
Teachers  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
Blue  collar  and  other  non-class- 
ified employees  of  the  Univer- 
sity System. 

Elected  executive  officials 
(Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Secretary  of  State,  Attorney 
General,  State  Auditor,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction, 
and  five  Public  Service  Commis- 
sioners) . 

Personal    staff    of    elected 
executive   officials   including 
department  directors. 
Board   eligible   physicians   at 
state  institutions. 
Teachers  at  state  institutions. 
Blue  collar  crafts  not  under  the 
state  classification  system. 
State  liquor  store  employees. 
Classified   employees   in   the 
Executive   Branch   and   in   the 
University  System. 


The  majority  of  state  employees 
(approximately  11,814  of  14,619 
FTE's)  are  in  category  15.  State 
salary  surveys  conducted  by  the  State 
Personnel  Division  prior  to  1982 
covered  only  classified  employees. 
Since  the  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  pay  systems  of  employees  in 
categories  11  through  15,  this  survey 
attempts  to  represent  each  of  these. 


Comparative  data  was  solicited  from 
job  markets  in  Montana  and  neighbor- 
ing states  with  which  the  state  is 
presumed  to  be  competing  for  needed 
occupational  skills.  In  order  to 
meet  the  stated  objectives,  job 
classes  were  selected  to  sufficiently 
represent  a  cross  section  of  occupa- 
tional groups  and  grade  levels. 

The  survey  was  divided  into  an 
in-state  survey  of  Montana  based 
employers  and  an  out-of-state  survey 
of  neighboring  state  governments  to 
reflect  the  different  labor  markets 
in  which  the  state  competes.  The 
market  for  professional  employees, 
for  example,  is  reasonably  presumed 
to  be  broader  than  the  market  for 
unskilled  employees.  The  State's 
experience  with  past  salary  surveys 
was  heavily  utilized  in  determining 
which  classes  to  survey  in  which 
labor  market.  Job  classes  were  first 
selected  to  represent  a  cross  section 
of  all  state  government  occupational 
groups  and  skill  levels.  That  number 
was  reduced  so  job  matches  would  be 
assured  and  so  a  response  would  be 
encouraged  from  employers.  A  total 
of  187  job  classes  was  selected  for 
the  survey.  Eighty-two  job  classes 
were  selected  for  the  in-state 
survey,  144  job  classes  were  selected 
for  the  out-of-state  survey,  and  31 
classes  were  selected  to  be  common  to 
both  surveys. 

Minimum,  maximum,  and  actual  average 
salaries  were  requested  for  each  job 
matched.  All  three  figures  were 
requested  because  conflicting  results 
obtained  from  any  two  could  indicate 
differences  in  how  employers  increase 
the  salaries  of  their  employees. 

Wherever  actual  average  salaries  were 
not  provided,  midpoints  were  cal- 
culated and  combined  with  the  actual 
average  salaries  provided  for  compar- 
ison purposes.  This  allowed  for 
every  job  match  to  be  illustrated  by 
one  statistic. 
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The  survey  questionnaire  asked  for 
general  compensation  and  benefit 
information.  The  benefit  and  salary 
data  was  added  so  a  total  compen- 
sation figure  could  be  calculated  for 
comparisons . 

Fmployer's  percent  of  Social  Security 
costs  and  retirement  or  profit-shar- 
ing costs  were  multiplied  by  average, 
or  midpoint  salaries.  These  costs 
plus  employer's  insurance  contribu- 
tion were  added  to  average  or  mid- 
point salaries  to  equal  an  estimate 
of  total  compensation. 


EMPLOYER  SELECTION 
In-State  Employers 

Montana  based  employers  were  sampled. 
The  in-state  employer  sample  was 
selected  in  a  similar  manner  to  past 
state  salary  surveys.  The  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  publishes  a 
list  of  firms  whose  employees  are 
covered  by  the  unemployment  insurance 
program.  This  list  includes  nearly 
every  employer  and  number  of  people 
employed  operating  within  the  state 
of  Montana.  This  list  made  it 
possible  to  stratify  a  random  se- 
lection of  employers  by  size. 
Respondents  included  private  sector 
employers,  city  and  county  govern- 
ments, and  school  districts. 

The  sample  was  set  up  so  that  larger 
firms  would  have  a  greater  chance  to 
be  selected  for  the  survey.  This 
method  was  used  to  control  the  costs 
of  obtaining  adequate  job  matches  and 


to  compare  salaries  with  those 
employers  most  apt  to  have  competi- 
tive job  openings.  Smaller  firms 
were  screened  because  they  were  less 
likelv  to  ha\  e  jobs  that  match  those 
found  in  state  government.  Having 
used  smaller  employers  in  previous 
state  salary  survey  has  confirmed 
these  contentions. 

The  reason  for  including  the  smaller 
firms  was  to  ensure  more  job  matches 
for  those  classes  where  insufficient 
responses  were  otherwise  expected. 
The  expectation  was  based  on  previous 
survey  experience  and  on  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  reports  that 
estimate  various  occupational  employ- 
ment by  industry.  These  reports 
suggest  that  most  plumbers  in  Montana 
are  employed  at  plumbing  firms;  that 
most  mechanics  are  employed  by 
automobile  dealers  and  repair  estab- 
lishments; that  most  laundry  workers 
are  employed  by  laundry  and  cleaning 
establishments;  that  many  custodians 
are  employed  by  firms  offering  this 
type  of  personal  service;  that 
computer  personnel  are  often  employed 
by  firms  offering  business  services; 
and  that  drafters  are  usually  em- 
ployed by  engineering/architecture 
firms.  These  conclusions  are  obvious 
but  are  worthy  of  mention  because 
without  expanding  the  employer  sample 
to  include  more  of  these  types  of 
firms,  sufficiently  reliable  data  for 
some  of  the  classes  could  not  have 
been  possible. 

The  employer  sample  is  shown  in 
Table  11.   The  response  rate  was  36%. 


TABLE 

11 

IN- 

-STATE  EMPLOYER 

SAMPLE  AND  RESPONSE 

Size  of  firm 

// 

of  Respond 

ing 

if 

of  Surveyed 

//of  Employers 

by  //  of  Employees 

Emplovers 

Employers 
22 

in  Montana 

1 ,000  or  more 

5 

54 

500  -  999 

15 

27 

60 

250  -  499 

21 

47 

78 

100  -  249 

58 

160 

312 

50  -  99 

68 

179 

562 

20  -  49 

45 

146 

1,734 

1  -  19 
TOTAL: 

2TI 

58l 

24,117 
26,917 
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OUT-OF-STATE  EMPLOYERS 

In  previous  state  salary  surveys, 
migration  statistics,  per  capita 
income,  population  density,  and 
physical  proximity  were  among  the 
factors  used  to  select  the  states 
from  which  to  solicit  salary  data. 
Migration  statistics  indicate  that 
Montana  jobs  taken  by  out-of-state 
candidates  are  most  likely  taken  by 
people  moving  from  the  rest  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states,  from  the  West 
Coast,  or  perhaps  from  the 
northernmost  midwestern  states  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  people 
from  the  deep  South  or  East  Coast. 
In  the  1980  survey,  data  from  nine 
Rocky  Mountain  states  were  analyzed 
and  found  to  be  fairly  similar  to 
data  provided  by  an  expanded  list  of 
15  regional  states  and  to  data 
provided  by  all  50  states.  Thus, 
data  obtained  from  the  following 
selected  nine  states  seemed  to 
sufficiently  meet  our  needs:  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Xorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  Minnesota  was  included  in 
our  list  of  survey  states  because 
this  state  has  a  reputation  for 
designing  and  implementing  a  pay 
system  intended  to  provide  "equal  pay 
for  comparable  worth." 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

The  survey  data  was  analyzed  using  a 
statistical  software  program  called 
Statistical  Analysis  System  or  SAS. 
The  software  is  located  on  the 
Department  of  Administration 
mainframe  computer  (IBM  3081) . 
Technical  assistance  was  provided  by 
Gary  Wulf  of  the  Department  of 
Administration's  Information  Services 
Division  in  data  compilation  and 
graphics. 

The  survey  data  was  input  through  an 
IBM  3278  computer  terminal.  The 
software  manipulated  the  data  into 
reports  so  conclusions  could  be 
drawn.   SAS  is  capable  of  providing  a 


variety  of  statistical  analyses.  The 
data  has  been  presented  in  a  format 
which  can  be  understood  by  the 
average  person  without  a  statistical 
background. 

The  graphs  were  prepared  using  KPI 
Graphs  by  Kinetic  Presentations, 
Inc.,  a  personal  computer  software. 

The  tables  provided  draw  a  tota] 
percentage  comparison  to  state 
salaries  by  occupational  groups.  The 
totals  were  calculated  using  the 
average  or  midpoint  salary  for  each 
job  match.  Each  job  match  was 
weighted  equally  to  arrive  at  the 
total  for  each  occupational  group. 
Tables  14  and  15  show  the  number  of 
job  matches  received.  Each  job  match 
was  given  equal  weight  in  computing 
the  average  salary  to  eliminate 
discrepancies  when  only  a  few  job 
matches  were  received. 


PREVIOUS  SURVEY  RESULTS 


The  general  conclusions  shown  below 
were  drawn  from  the  1984,  1982,  and 
1980  surveys.  The  conclusions  are 
provided  for  comparison  with  the  1986 
results.  Table  3  (page  5)  visually 
shows  the  comparisons. 


1984  Salary  Survey 

1  .  State  salaries  compared 
in-state  are  near  average, 
while  state  salaries  compared 
with  surrounding  states  are 
about  8%  below  average.  In 
both  labor  markets,  the  addi- 
tion of  benefits  slightly 
improves  the  competitiveness  of 
state  salaries. 

2.  State  classified  employee 
salaries  at  all  grade  levels 
are  generally  near  or  below 
market  averages  by  up  to  15.8% 
at  grade  16. 
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3.  State  salaries  of  employees  paid 
by  special  pay  matrices  (retail 
clerks,  blue  collar  crafts, 
teachers,  and  physicians)  are 
generally  near  or  below  market 
averages  by  up  to  15.8^  for 
Plumbers . 

4.  The  average  salary  for  state 
professional  occupations  is 
7.9%  below  market,  while  that 
for  state  technical  occupations 
is  6.17  below  market.  State 
salaries  for  clerical,  crafts, 
and  miscellaneous  occupations 
are  generally  near  or  above 
market  averages. 

5.  State  salaries  for  14  of  23 
professional  groups  are  signif- 
icantly (6.6%  to  21.9%)  below 
market  averages.  State  sal- 
aries are  significantly  (8.2% 
to  23.0%)  below  market  averages 
for  only  six  of  the  remaining 
24  occupations. 

State  salaries  for  seven  of  the 
eight  remaining  professional 
occupations  and  10  of  the  18 
other  remaining  occupations  are 
within  6%  (above  or  below)  of 
market  averages. 

State  salaries  for  only  nine  of 
all  47  occupations  are  signifi- 
cantly (6.8%  to  41.3%)  above 
market  averages.  For  the  most 
part,  these  few  groups  tend  to 
include  more  female-dominant 
classes  than  the  other  groups. 
This  implies  that  the  state's 
current  classification  system, 
as  opposed  to  those  of  other 
employers,  allocates  grade 
levels  from  a  perspective  of 
value  to  the  organization  and 
treats  predominantly  female 
occupations  and  mixed  occu- 
pation? in  a  similar  manner  as 
predominantly  male  occupations. 

6.  As  opposed  to  prior  state 
salary  surveys,  there  is  now 
less   difference   between   the 


competitiveness  of  state  sal- 
aries at  entry  and  the  competi- 
tiveness of  state  salaries  as 
employees  accumulate  time  with 
their  state  positions.  This 
indicates  that  the  state  has 
broadened  its  pay  ranges  and 
provided  pav  adjustments  within 
grades  which  slightly  improve 
the  competitiveness  of  the  state 
pay  system  since  the  1982 
survey. 

7.  The  state's  monthly  group 
insurance  contribution  is  within 
$5  of  both  market  averages. 

8.  The  state's  retirement  contribu- 
tion is  significantly  below  the 
average  of  neighboring  state 
contributions  and  nearly  equal 
to  the  average  of  Montana 
employer  contributions. 

9.  State  employees  receive  more 
paid  leave  than  those  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  two  labor 
markets. 


1982  Salary  Survey 

1.  Most  lower  graded  state  salaries 
are  near  or  above  market  aver- 
ages, while  state  salaries  at 
classified  grades  11  and  above 
tend  to  be  below  market  aver- 
ages . 

2.  Except  for  teachers,  state 
salaries  of  employees  paid  by 
special  pay  matrices  (retail 
clerks,  blue  collar,  etc.)  are 
at  or  above  market  averages. 

3.  The  salaries  of  most  of  the 
state's  experienced  profession- 
als and  managers  continue  to  be 
significantly  below  market 
averages . 

4.  There  is  evidence  that  most 
employers  in  both  labor  markets 
increase  the  salaries  of  satis- 
factory  employees   faster   than 
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the  State  of  Montana.  The 
state's  minimum  salaries  are 
generally  more  competitive  than 
its  maximum  and  average  or 
midpoint  salaries. 

5.  Evidence  from  both  surveys 
suggest  that  the  state's  classi- 
fication system  allocates  grade 
levels  from  a  perspective  of 
value  to  the  organization  and 
treats  predominately  female 
occupations  the  same  as  predomi- 
nantly male  occupations.  There 
tends  to  be  more  salary  differ- 
ences of  this  type  in  the  market 
place  than  within  the  state's 
system. 

6.  The  state's  group  insurance 
contribution  is  about  in  line 
with  the  market. 

7.  The  state's  retirement  contribu- 
tion is  below  the  average  of 
neighboring  state  contributions 
but  slightly  above  the  average 
of  Montana  employer  contribu- 
tions . 

8.  State  employees  receive  more 
paid  leave  time  than  those 
employed  elsewhere  in  the  two 
labor  markets. 

9.  State  pay  and  benefit  increases 
during  the  previous  biennium 
maintained  the  state's  market 
position  for  experienced  profes- 
sionals and  managers  and  im- 
proved the  state's  market 
position  for  lower  graded 
positions . 

10.  The  previous  biennium' s  per- 
centage rather  than  flat  dollars 
adjustments  to  classified 
grades  15  and  above  kept  the 
state's  market  position  at  these 
levels  from  further  deterio- 
ration and  prevented  further 
salary  compression. 

In  this  biennium,  state  salaries 
(excluding  step  increases)  increased 
1.6  to  1.7%  in  each  of  the  two  fiscal 


years.  These  increases  were  slightly 
less  than  the  presumed  average 
increase  provided  by  competing 
employers  and  slightly  less  than 
changes  in  living  costs.  Thus,  it  is 
hypothesized  that  State  of  Montana 
salaries  have  lost  a  little  ground  as 
compared  to  other  competing  employ- 
ers. 


1980  Salary  Survey 

1.  The  survey  results  indicate  that 
the  state  of  Montana  salaries 
average  5  to  10%  below  what  is 
paid  by  other  competing  employ- 
ers. These  differences  are  more 
pronounced  for  some  grade  levels 
and  for  some  occupational 
groups.  The  State  is  less 
competitive  at  grades  16  through 
19.  In  grades  5,  6,  and  11 
through  15,  the  state  pay  plan 
is  5  to  10%  below  market.  At 
grades  7  through  10,  the  state 
pay  plan  is  near  the  survey 
average . 

2.  The  State  is  paying  from  6  to 
20%  below  market  for  profes- 
sional occupations.  In  techni- 
cal occupations,  the  State's 
salaries  are  4  to  11%  below 
average.  The  State  is  approxi- 
mately 6%  below  market  for 
clerical  salaries.  For  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  crafts, 
state  pay  is  below  average  11  to 
17%.  In  the  miscellaneous 
occupational  groups,  the  results 
generally  reflect  the  overall 
trend  of  being  between  5  to  10% 
below  average. 

3.  The  State  of  Montana  appears  to 
be  competitive  in  providing 
benefits  to  its  employees. 
However,  the  most  revealing 
result  from  our  survey  is  that 
other  employers  gave  general  pay 
raises  averaging  8%  in  July, 
1980.  This  can  be  compared  to 
Montana's  general  raise  of  5.8% 
in  that  year. 
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TABLE  14 

MONTANA  EMPLOYERS 

REPRESENTATION  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


ENGINEERING  &  ARCHITECTURE 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

NURSING 

OTHER  HEALTH 

EDUCATION 

ACCOUNTING 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS 

PLANNING 

LIBRARY  &  ARCHIVAL  SCIENCES 


NUMBER 

OF 

NUMBER 

OF 

NO. 

OF 

EMPLOYEES 

KEY  CLASSES 

JOB  MATCHES 

IN 

KEY  CLASSES 

3 

15 

55 

3 

48 

102 

2 

69 

1795 

3 

50 

257 

1 

30 

0 

4 

141 

963 

3 

44 

118 

1 

11 

17 

1 

25 

76 

TOTAL  PROFFESSIONAL 


21 


433 


3382 


ENGINEERING  &  ARCHITECTURE 

2 

15 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

3 

56 

HEALTH 

2 

49 

EDUCATION 

1 

28 

ACCOUNTING 

2 

108 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

3 

31 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

2 

32 

LIBRARY  &  ARCHIVAL  SCIENCES 

1 

13 

29 

137 

1389 

365 

168 

49 
326 

44 


TOTAL  TECHNICAL 


16 


332 


2507 


GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING 
SHIPPING  &  RECEIVING 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 


11 

464 

1 

84 

2 

30 

4 

86 

1630 

202 

39 

179 


TOTAL  CLERICAL 


18 


664 


2050 


STRUCTURAL 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  &  MECHANICS 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 


7 

209 

4 

108 

1 

16 

574 

848 

45 


TOTAL  CRAFTS 


12 


333 


1467 


PERSONAL  &  DOMESTIC 

CUSTODIAN 

UNSKILLED  -  SEMI  SKILLED 


3 

136 

2 

135 

3 

61 

1376 
773 
806 


TOTAL  MISCELLANEOUS 


332 


2955 


GRAND  TOTALS 


75 


2094 


12360 
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TABLE  15 

NEIGHBORING  STATES 

REPRESENTATION  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


ENGINEERING  &  ARCHITECTURE 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

NURSING 

OTHER  HEALTH 

EDUCATION 

ACCOUNTING 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  &  ECONOMICS 

TOP  OFFICIALS 

FORESTRY/ AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

OTHER  PHYSICAL  &  LIFE  SCIENCES 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

MEDICINE 

DENTISTRY 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

PHARMACY 

LAW 

ART,  PHOTO,  JOURNAL,  RADIO/TV 

PROTECTIVE  SCIENCES 

PLANNING 

AVIATION 

LIBRARY  &  ARCHIVAL  SCIENCES 

HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION 


NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER 

OF 

NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES 

KEY  CLASSES 

JOB 

MATCHES 

IN  KEY  CLASSES 

6 

53 

1422 

5 

45 

946 

4 

30 

575 

4 

28 

185 

1 

7 

291 

5 

48 

1334 

9 

68 

1028 

8 

46 

47 

4 

28 

307 

3 

23 

289 

6 

48 

435 

10 

84 

3087 

1 

5 

58 

1 

7 

29 

1 

6 

17 

1 

10 

64 

2 

13 

287 

3 

24 

166 

4 

31 

2206 

2 

14 

89 

1 

9 

37 

2 

15 

95 

2 

13 

86 

TOTAL  PROFFESSIONAL 


85 


655 


13080 


ENGINEERING  &  ARCHITECTURE 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

HEALTH 

FORESTRY/ AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 

OTHER  PHYSICAL  &  LIFE  SCIENCES 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

ART,  PHOTO,  JOURNAL,  RADIO/TV 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICES 

ELECTRONICS 

LIBRARY  &  ARCHIVAL  SCIENCES 

TOTAL  TECHNICAL 
GENERAL 

TOTAL  CLERICAL 
STRUCTURAL 

TOTAL  CRAFTS 


8 

69 

2 

15 

1 

10 

4 

23 

6 

42 

5 

36 

1 

8 

8 

63 

3 

23 

2 

15 

1 

10 

41 

314 

4 

26 

4 

26 

1 

4 

1 

4 

38 

5048 
366 

1851 
390 
486 

4591 
54 

1983 

2729 
142 
213 

17853 

564 

564 

60 

60 


TABLE  15 

NEIGHBORING  STATES 

REPRESENTATION  BY  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


RETAIL  SALES 
MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES 


NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

NO.  OF  EMP 

KEY  CLASSES 

JOB  MATCHES 

IN  KEY  CL 

2 

7 

148 

1 

3 

20 

TOTAL  MISCELLANEOUS 


10 


168 


GRAND  TOTALS 


134 


1009 


31725 


39 


TABLE  16 

MONTANA  EMPLOYERS 

REPRESENTATION  BY  GRADES 


NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES 

GRADE 

KEY  CLASSES 

JOB  MATCHES 

IN  KEY  CLASSES 

4 

1 

40 

195 

5 

4 

122 

1191 

6 

6 

186 

798 

7 

5 

184 

1738 

8 

4 

256 

1191 

9 

11 

238 

785 

10 

6 

181 

890 

11 

6 

197 

772 

12 

3 

87 

179 

13 

6 

130 

2057 

14 

7 

86 

319 

15 

3 

49 

197 

16 

2 

34 

66 

17 

3 

93 

473 

55 

1 

32 

480 

57 

1 

12 

111 

59 

1 

33 

417 

60 

2 

62 

400 

61 

1 

33 

66 

62 

1 

9 

37 

71 

1 

30 

0 

GRAND  TOTALS 

75 

2094 

12360 

40 


TABLE  17 

NEIGHBORING  STATES 

REPRESENTATION'  BY  GRADES 


NUMBER  OF 

NUMBER  OF 

GRADE 

KEY  CLASSES 

JOB  MATCHES 

5 

2 

8 

6 

3 

23 

7 

3 

19 

8 

7 

54 

9 

6 

43 

10 

8 

61 

11 

13 

104 

12 

11 

93 

13 

16 

130 

14 

17 

133 

15 

18 

143 

16 

9 

63 

17 

7 

52 

18 

2 

16 

19 

5 

30 

20 

2 

13 

21 

2 

11 

22 

1 

6 

32 

1 

5 

44 

1 

2 

GRAND  TOTALS 

134 

1009 

NO.  OF  EMPLOYEES 
IN  KEY  CLASSES 


375 

293 

3256 

3421 

1409 

5029 

2644 

3515 

4076 

3468 

1922 

1193 

709 

139 

93 

13 

11 

6 

58 

95 

31725 
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